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Memorial of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
concerning MicasAu CoLLins, who departed 


this life on the 30th of 1st month, 1827, in 
the 63d year of his age. 


This, our beloved friend, was the son of Enoch 
and Rebecca Collins, and was born at Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 19th of 4th month, 1764. 
His father dying when he was very young, his 
early education ik’ on his tender and affee- 
tionate mother, of whom he often spoke in terms 
of filial regard, and to whose pious instructions 
he attributed great usefulness in counteracting 
the evil propensities of his youth, as we find by 
a manuscript journal. During his early life, he 
indulged in vanity and unrestrained liberty be- 
yond most of his associates, although the com- 
punctions of conscience often arrested him in his 
career. These convictions frequently caused him 
to weep in secret, which induced him to form 
resolutions for an amendment of life, but mixing 
again with his rude companions, all these passed 
away like the early dew. 

From what we lows known of his history, we 
are led to believe that notwithstanding his many 
deviations from the path of rectitude, he con- 
tinued to be favoured with Divine visitations even 
from his very youth. Tv submit to the Cross of 
Christ appears to have been his greatest trial, 
from which he shrank with peculiar dread. Thus 
he continued to stifle conviction until about the 
twenty-second year of his age. About this time 
he went to reside in the family of Daniel New- 
hall, a worthy and exemplary elder in our socie- 
ty, from whose tender counsel and consistent 
deportment he received great encouragement to 
live more conformably to the Divine will. As 
he listened to the heavenly monitor, he became 
more and more e te walk in the way that 
leads to life, wherein he saw the necessity of 
faithfully supporting our Christian testimonies. 


As obedience kept pace with knowledge, he ex 
perienced a growth in grace, and we believe the 
Master’s qualifying hand was fitting and prepar- 
ing him to proclaim the glad tidings of the gos- 
pel of peace, unto which service he was called 
about the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

His appearance in the ministry being satis- 
factory to Friends, he was encouraged to give 
diligent heed to the gift he had received, and yet 
he was subsequently permitted to endure a sea- 
son of deep depression, wherein his faith was 
closely tried, and his public labours for a con- 
siderable time suspended, under which proving 
dispensation he was brought to the very brink of 
despair ; yet the waves of affliction were merci- 
fully stayed by that Almighty power which said, 
“thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” From 
this time his ardent zeal in the heavenly Father’s 
service manifested itself in various ways for the 
promotion of the glorious cause. 

In his public testimonies he was generally 
clear and pertinent, and his manner was interest- 
ing, accompanied with an evidence of Divine 
authority. He was sound in the scripture doc- 
trine of the means of salvation by our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, which 
doctrine he often enforced and illustrated in his 
public communications. 

He was for many years the teacher of Lynn 
preparative meeting school, in which capacity he 
was very serviceable, and took great delight in 
instructing the tender mind in the ways of reli- 
gion and virtue, and the sweet remembrance of 
his pious care is still fresh in many of our minds. 

His labours in the ministry have been exten- 
sive, he having made several religious visits to 
Friends and others in the Eastern, Middle, 
Southern, and Western States, where he was 
cordially received, as is amply testified by numer- 
ous extracts from the records of those meetings. 
His last journey to the Middle and Western 
States was in the years 1824—5, and the recollec- 
tion of the full expression of unity and sympathy 
with him in his prospect on that occasion recalls 
the circumstances under which we parted, with 
peculiar sensibility ; the feeble state of his health 
scarcely warranting a reasonable expectation that 


we should meet again in time, rendered that sepa- 


ration particularly trying. 
From this journey he was favoured to return 
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with satisfactory testimonials from the various 
res where he had been engaged in gospel 
abour, of which religious visit and the kindness 
of Friends and others, he has often spoken with 
grateful remembrance. 

As he advanced in years, he appeared also to 
advance in the knowledge of the truth, and his 
public testimonies became more frequent and 
more enlarged, wherein he often spoke to the 
great comfort of his friends. His heart was often 
pained in witnessing the many deviations from 
the simplicity of our profession, in which exercise 
he was frequently drawn to bear testimony against 
the spirit of false liberty, which was, under the 
cloak of toleration, endeavouring to lay waste the 
doctrines of the Cross of Christ. 

His mind had appeared for a considerable time 
becoming more and more detached from the things 
of this world, anticipating the period of his final 
change with a steady composure, as-we find b 
reference to his writings. On the 15th of 11th 
month, he wrote as follows: “ All things tempo- 
ral are drawing to a close; this morning solemni- 
ty pervades the mind with thankfulness that I 
have so little to do with this world.” And again 
on the 1st of 1st month, 1827, “ Time rolls away 
from year to year with great rapidity. Oh, for 
faith, strength, and patience, to keep pace with 
its incessant motion, and to prepare by the faith- 
ful discharge of each day’s service for that event- 
ful period when final leave must be taken of all 
terrestrial enjoyments, to appear before the righte- 
ous Judge of quick and dead, where all shall be 
rewarded according to their works.” His late 
testimonies in our meetings for discipline, have 
been marked with an increasing solemnity, ac- 
companied with an ardent solicitude that the 
youth of our society may be strengthened to come 
forward as standard bearers, that there may be a 
living remnant preserved to *he honour and glory 
of the heavenly Father, who called our pious an- 
cestors from all vain dependencies to serve him 
with a perfect heart. 

His fast journey was to attend our Quarterly 
Meeting in the first month, at Seabrook, during 
which he was considerably exposed to the severe 
cold weather at that time, and on his return he 
was evidently indisposed ; yet he attended our 
meeting at Lynn, on first day, wherein he spoke 
with much solemnity on the subject of the close 
of time. On third day foilowing, he was taken 
ill of a fever, and medical aid was called; and 
when his friends came to inquire about his health 
he received them with his usual cheerfulness, 
observing that he found himself quite indisposed, 
but could not yet discover what the event would 
be. As his disorder assumed a more discouraging 
aspect, his mind was in no way disquieted, but 
manifested much tranquillity, and he expressed 
his gratitude to his friends for all their kindness 
to him, observing that it was a sweet cordial to 
his mind. 

As his illness increased, his mind became im- 





pressed with the belief that his end was near, 
although he observed, “It may not be now—I 
don’t know—I may be raised again and be among 
my friends, but it is not likely from my present 
feelings that I shall.” And not long afterwards, 
he said, “‘I feel a remarkable sweetness that is 
indescribable: it is that love that embraces the 
universe; yet I have nothing to boast of ; I feel 
myself a poor creature, a mere worm of the 
dust.” 

It seldom falls to the lot of humanity to expe- 
rience so little suffering in the event that termi- 
nates this mortal existence, as waS granted to 
this our beloved friend. A sense of the dissolu- 
tion of his earthly tabernacle seemed lost in the 
foretaste of heavenly enjoyment. Through the 
course of the day preceding his decease, several 
friends called to see him, in whose presence he 
spoke with an audible and clear voice on the great 


y jand important truths of the gospel of Jesus 


Christ, until their hearts were melted into ten- 
derness. Some of his expressions on this occa- 
sion have been preserved, which were to the fol- 
lowing import: “ Keep near, I beseech you, to 
Christ Jesus, in the soul, for I have seen his 
covenant with his people to be light, life, love 
and salvation, to them that keep in it; in this [ 
feel the peace of God to my own soul beyond 
what I can describe to you, or dared to look for. 
He deals in mercy with me, and stands himself 
at this time between me and those deep waters 
that have so often come in upon my soul as a 
flood ; that whatever is yet to be, I feel nothing 
now to stand in my way; no speck, no mote, or 
shadow of a cloud, blessed be the name of my 
God.” At another time he said: “TI have seen 
with indubitable clearness the distinction between 
the righteous and the wicked, which I have al- 
ways believed in, and in my testimonies, espe- 
cially of late, have been called to bear witness 
to, ‘say ye to the righteous that it shall be well 
with him, for they shall eat of the fruit of their 
doing ; wo unto the wicked, it shall be ill with 
him, for the reward of his hands shall be given 
him,’ but I have now seen this beyond what I 
am able to describe. You know my friends, 
many of you, that I have suffered much, wave 
on wave, until sometimes it has seemed as if I 
should be overwhelmed; but there has been an 
eternal arm underneath that has borne me up, 
and now I grudge not all I have suffered. Such 
love, such sweetness, that it fills my soul with 
humble gratitude.” 

Not long afterwards his voice became more 
elevated, although apparently sinking under the 
weight of his disorder, when he fervently exhort- 
ed all to keep near to God’s eternal covenant of 
light in the soul, and one unto another, saying, 
“If we are one, we are one in the Lord, one 
Shepherd and one fold.” After a few moments 
pause he again observed, “I have always believed 
that if I yielded all the faculties of my soul to 
the Heavenly Father's guidance, I should be 
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enabled to testify to the power of his truth, not 
that I speak of any confidence in myself, I feel 
entirely dependent on that arm of merey that has 
been with me from my youth.” Toa friend who 
visited him he spoke on the subject of the minis- 
try, to the following effect: “The pure spring of 
the ministry does not depend on the creaturely 
feelings; it isquite another thing. I have often 
stood up in our meetings with but a word or a 
sentence, and knew not what was to come next; 
but the Lord was mouth and wisdom, tongue 
and utterance; without the immediate influence 
of whose pure spirit all our preaching is in vain. 
And so it has been in our meetings for discipline; 
and by keeping to this pure spting of life, words 
have been given that sometimes have flowed in a 
remarkable manner. It is by keeping near to 
this divine fountain that strength is afforded, and 
if it is only a few words, stop when the spring 
closes.’’ 

In the evening preceding his close, many 
friends and neighbours were desirous to see him, 
as they apprehended it would be the last oppor- 
tunity ; which circumstance being named to him, 
he observed, “ It is very kind in them, and it is 
very pleasant to me ;” and he requested that all 
who had come to see him might take him by the 
hand; to many of whom he had something to say, 
after which he bade them individually an affec- 
tionate farewell. His language was solemn and 
impressive on this occasion, during which he fre- 
quently spoke of the great sweetness he felt and 
of the love that filled his soul, observing that he 
had endeavoured for nearly forty years to set the 
fear of God before his eyes, and he could now 
leave it among his last testimonies that “it is a 
fountain of life preserving from the snares of 
death.”’ 

He said he saw no cause to deviate from our 
ancient faith ; that the doctrine of the everlasting 
gospel is the same yesterday, to-day and forever; 
we must all pass over one threshold into the one 
door, for Christ Jesus is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life, as he is the only door. 

Thus he continued till a late hour, when the 
company retired, muck broken and melted with 
the solemn scene, after which he seemed a little 
wandering for some time, but towards mornin 
his rational faculties resumed their functions, an 
he spake of his full assurance in the mercy of 
God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and exhorted those around him to faithfulness in 
their day and generation, to keep near to the 
Kternal covenant of light and life, and with short 
intermissions, continued to speak until nature 
became exhausted, when he quietly departed 
without a sigh or groan. 





HALLEY’S COMET. 

(Coneluded from page 841.) 
To attain completely the end proposed, it was 
hecessary to solve two very different classes of 
problems, requiring different powers of mind, 
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and different habits of thought and application. 
The mathematical part of the inquiry, strictly 
speaking, consisted in the discovery of certain 
general analytical formule, applicable to the case 
in question; which, when translated into ordi- 
nary language, would become a set of rules ex- 
pressing certain arithmetical processes, to be 
effected upon certain given numbers; and when 
so effected would give as the final results, numbers 
which would determine the place of the comet, 
under all the circumstances influencing it from 
hour to hour. The actual place of the body 
being thus determined, it became a simple ques- 
tion of practical astronomy to ascertain its appa- 
rent place in the firmament, at corresponding 
times. A table exhibiting its apparent place 
thus determined in the firmament for stated in- 
tervals of time, is called its Ephemeris ; it is the 
final result to which the whole investigation must 
tend, and is that whose verification by observation 
would ultimately decide the validity of the rea- 
soning, and the accuracy of the computations. 
Clairaut, a mathematician and natural philoso- 
pher, was eminently qualified to conduct such an 
investigation, as far as the attainment of those 
general analytical formule which embodied the 
rules by which the practical astronomer and 
arithmetician might work out the final results ; 
but beyond this point neither his habits nor his 
powers would conduct him. Lalande, a practical 
astronomer, no less eminent ia his own depart- 
ment, and who, indeed, first urged Clairaut to 
this inquiry, accordingly undertook the manage- 
ment of the astronomical and arithmetical 
part of the calculation. In this prodigious labour 
(for it was one of most appalling magnitude) he 
was assisted by the wife of an eminent watch- 
maker in Paris, named Lepaute, whose exertions 
on this occasion have deservedly registered her 
name in astronomical history. 

It is difficult to convey to one who is not con- 
versant with such investigations, an adequate 
notion of the labour which such an inquiry in- 
volved. When it is considered that the period of 
Halley’s comet is about seventy-five years, and 
that every portion of its course, for two successive 
periods, was necessary to be calculated separately, 
some notion may be formed of the labor encoun- 
tered by Lalande and Madame Lepaute. “ During 
six months,” says Lalande, ‘“ we calculated from 
morning till night, sometimes even at meals, the 
consequence of which was, that I contracted an 
illness which changed my constitution for the re- 
mainder of my life. The assistance rendered by 
Madame Lepaute was such, that without her we 
never could have dared to undertake this enor- 
mous labour, in which it was necessary to calcu- 
late the distance of each of the two planets, 
Jupiter and Saturn, from the comet, and their 
attraction upon that body, separately, for every 
successive degree, and for 150 years.”’ 

These elaborate calculations having been com- 
pleted, Clairaut, fearing that the comet would 
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anticipate his announcement, presented his first 
memoir to the Academy on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1758. In this memoir he was compelled to 
adopt the path of the comet upon its former ap- 
pearance, as determined by the observations of 
Appian. These, however, were made at a time 
when little attention was paid to comets; and 
were made, moreover, without that consciousness 
on the part of the observer of their future im- 
portance, which would doubtless have produced 
greater accuracy. In calculating the effect of the at- 
traction of Jupiter and Saturn upon the comet, in 
its two periods between 1607and 1682, and between 
the latter period and the expected return, Clairaut 
proceeded upon the ee that the masses of 
these planets were each what they were then sup- 
posed to be. It has, however, since appeared, 
that the estimates of these masses were incorrect, 
more especially that of Saturn. The planet Her- 
schel being then unknown, its influence upon the 
comet was, of course, wholly omitted. Neither 
did Clairaut take into account the action of the 
earth. Encumbered with the disadvantages of 
precision in his data, he predicted, in his first 
memoir, that the comet would arrive at its nearest 

int to the sun, on the 18th of April, 1759; 

t he stated at the same time that the imper- 
fection of some of the methods of calculation he 
was compelled to adopt, was such as to leave a 
possibility of his prediction being erroneous to the 
extent of a month. After presenting this me- 
moir he resumed his calculations, and completed 
some which he had not time to execute previously. 
He then announced that the fourth of April 
would be the day of the comet’s arrival at the 
nearest distance to the sun. 

This wonderful astronomical prediction was ac- 
companied by a circumstance still more remark- 
able and interesting than that which we have 
noticed in the cotijectures of Halley as to the 
disturbing effects of the planets upon the comet’s 
period. Clairaut stated that there might be very 
many circumstances which, independently of any 
error either in the methods or process of calcula- 
tion, might cause the event to deviate more or 
less from its predicted occurrence; one of which 
was the probability of an undiscovered planet of 
our system revolving beyond the orbit of Saturn, 
and acting by its gravitation upon the comet. In 
twenty-two years after this time this conjecture 
was accurately fulfilled by the discovery of the 
planet Herschel, by the late Sir William Her- 
schel, aoe the sun one thousand mil- 
lions of miles beyond the orbit of Saturn ! 































The honour, however, of the first glimpse of 
the stranger was not reserved for the possessors 
of scientific rank, nor the members of academies 
or universities. On the night of Christmas day, 
1758, George Palitzch, of Prolitz, near Dresden, 
“a peasant,’ says Sir John Herschel, “ by sta- 
tion, an astronomer by nature.” first saw the 
possessed an eight-foot telescope, 
with which he made the discovery ; and the next 


comet. He 


day communicated the fact to Dr. Hoffman, who 
immediately went to his cottage, and saw the 
comet on the evenings of the 27th and 28th of 
December. Its course being observed at various 
places, it was found that it arrived at its perihe- 
lion, or at its nearest point to the sun, on the 13th 
of March, between three and four o’clock in the 
morning, exactly thirty-seven days before the 
epoch first assigned by Clairaut, but only twenty- 
three days previous to his corrected hidden. 

On its departure from the sun it continued to 
be observed until the middle of April, when its 
southern position caused the time of its rising to 
follow that of the sun ; consequently it ceased to be 
visible in the morning. By a further change in 
its position, however, it again appeared after sun- 
set on the 29th, and Messier then describes it as 
having the appearance of a star of the first mag- 
nitude. But here again unfortunately another 
circumstance interposed a difficulty—the light of 
the moon was at that time so strong as in a great 
degree to overcome the effect of the comet. The 
body disappeared altogether in the beginning of 
June. 

The comet had now commenced a new period 
under circumstances far more favorable than had 
ever before occurred. An interval of seventy-six 
years would throw its return into the year 1835. 
But during that interval, the science of analysis, 
more especially in its application to physical as- 
tronomy, has made prodigious advances. The 
methods of investigation have acquired greater 
simplicity, and have likewise become more gene- 
ral and comprehensive ; and mechanical science, 
in the large sense of that term, now embraces in 
its formularies the most complicated motions and 
the most minute effects of the mutual influences 
of the various members of our system. These 
formulze exhibit to the eye of the mathematician 
a tableau of all the evolutions of these bodies in 
ages past, and of all the changes they must un- 
dergo (the laws of nature remaining unchanged) in 
ages to come. Such has been the result of the 
combination of transcendent mathematical genius 
and unexampled labor and perseverance for the 
last century. The learned societies established 
in the various centres of civilization, have more 
especially directed their attention to the advance- 
ment of physical astronomy: and have stimu- 
lated the spirit of inquiry by a succession of 
prizes offered for the solution of problems arising 
out of the difficulties which were progressively 
developed by the advancement of astronomical 
knowledge. Among these questions the determi- 
nation of the return of comets, and the distur- 
bances which they experience in their course, by 
the action of the planets near which they happen 
to pass, hold a prominent place. The French 
Academy of Sciences, in the year 1778, offered 
a high mathematical prize for an essay on this 
subject, which was the means of calling forth the 
splendid Memoir of Lagrange, which formed at 
once a complete solution and a model for all future 
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investigations of the same kind. Lagrange’s in- 
vestigation was, however, of a general nature, and 
it remained to apply it to the particular case of 
Halley’s comet, the only one then known to be 
riodical. In 1820, the Academy of Sciences at 
Turin offered a prize for this application of La- 
grange’s formula, which was awarded to M. 
Damoiseau. In 1826, the French Institute pro- 
da similar prize, having twice before offered 
it without calling forth any claimant. On this 
occasion M. de Peationnhien aspired to the ho- 
nour. “ After calculations,” says he, “ of which 
those alone who have engaged in such researches 
can estimate the extent and appreciate the fatigu- 
ing monotony, I arrived at a result which satisfied 
all the conditions proposed by the Institute. I 
determined the perturbations of Halley’s comet 
by taking into account the simultaneous actions 
of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus (Herschel), and the 
earth ; the comet having passed in 1759 sufli- 
ciently near our planet to produce in it (the 
comet) sensible disturbances ; and I then fixed its 
return to its nearest point to the sun for the 7th 
November, 1835.” Subsequently to this, how- 
ever, M. de Pontecoulant made some further re- 
searches, which have led him to correct the former 
result ; and he has since announced that the time 
of its arrival at its nearest point to the sun will 
be on the morning of the 14th of November. 
The comet appeared in the heavens in August, 
1835, exactly in the position it was predicted to 
have, and passed its perihelion on the 16th No- 
vember, within 48 hours of the predicted epoch. 
One of the circumstances not the least sur- 
prising, connected with this comet, is the magni- 
tude of its orbit. It is very oblong oval, the 
total length of which is about thirty-six times 
the earth’s distance from the sun ; and the great- 
est breadth about ten times that distance. The 
nearer extremity of the oval is at a distance from 
the sun equal to about half the earth’s distance ; 
and the more remote extremity at a distance equal 
to thirty-five and a half times the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The earth’s distance from the sun 
is about ninety-five millions of miles; the comet’s 
least distance then will be forty-seven and a half 
millions of miles, and its greatest distance three 
thousand four hundred and twenty millions of 
miles. Dr. LARDNER. 





UPPER CALIFORNIA. 

The following account of some portions of 
Upper California, extracted from Captain Fre- 
mont’s report to the Senate of the United States, 
published within the current year, contains a 
description of some remarkable features in that 
region, which it is presumable will be new to 
many of our readers. 

Sierra Nevada. 
This Sierra is part of the great mountain range, 


which, under different names and with different 
elevations, but with much uniformity of direc. 
tion and general proximity to the coast, extends 
from the peninsula of California to Russian Ame- 
rica, and without a gap in the distance through 
which the water of the Rocky mountains could 
reach the Pacific ocean, except at the two places 
where the Columbia and Frazer’s river respec- 
tively find their pa . This great range is 
remarkable for its bnaila its proximity and paral- 
lelism to the seacoast, its great elevation, often 
more lofty than the Rocky mountains, and its 
many grand voleanic peaks, reaching high into 
the region of perpetual snow. Rising aaa like 
pyramids, from heavily timbered plateaux, to the 
height of fourteen and seventeen thousand feet 
above the sea, these snowy peaks constitute the 
characterizing feature of the range, and distin- 
guish it from the Rocky mountains and all others 
on our part of the continent. 

That part of this range which traverses the 
Alta California is called the Sierra Vevada, 
(snowy mountain)—a name in itself implying a 
great elevation, as it is only applied, in Spanish 
geography, to the mountains whose summits 
penetrate the region of perpetual snow. It is a 
grand feature of California, and a dominating 
one, and must be well understood before the 
structure of the country and the character of its 
different divisions can be comprehended. It 
divides California into two parts, and exercises a 
decided influence on the climate, soil, and produc- 
tions of each. Stretching along the coast, and at 
the general distance of 150 miles from it, this 
great mountain wall receives the warm winds, 
charged with vapour, which sweep across the 
Pacific ocean, precipitates their accumulated mois- 
ture in fertilizing rains and snows upon its west- 
ern flank, and leaves cold and dry winds to pass 
on to the east. Hence the characteristic differ- 
ences of the two regions—mildness, fertility, and 
a superb vegetable kingdom on one side, com- 
parative barrenness and cold on the other. 

The two sides of the Sierra exhibit two distinct 
climates. The state of vegetation, in connexion 
with some thermometrical observations made 
during the recent exploring expedition to Califor- 
nia, will establish and illustrate this difference. 
In the beginning of December, 1845, we crossed 
this Sierra, at latitude 39° 17’ 12”, at the pre- 
sent usual emigrant pass, at the head of the Ral. 
mon Trout river, 40 miles north of New Helvetia, 
and made observations at each base, and in the 
same latitude, to determine the respective tem- 
peratures ; the two bases being, respectively, the 
western about 500, and the eastern about 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea; and the Pass, 
7,200 feet. The mean regults of the observations 
were, on the eastern side, at sunrise, 9° ; at noon, 
44°; at sunset, 30°; the state of vegetation and 
the appearance of the country being at the same 
time (second week of December) that of confirmed 
winter—the rivers frozen over, snow on the ridges, 
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annual plants dead, grass dry, and deciduous 
trees stripped of their foliage. At the western 
base, the mean temperature during a correspond- 
ing week was, at sunrise 29°, and at sunset 52°; 
the state of the atmosphere and of vegetation that 
of advancing spring ; grass fresh and green, four 
to eight tealied high, vernal plants in bloom, the 
air soft, and all the streams free from ice. Thus 
December on one side of the mountain was winter, 
on the other it was spring. 


The Great Basin. 


Kast of the Sierra Nevada, and between it and 
the Rocky mountains, is that anomalous feature 
in our continent, the Great Basin, the existence 
of which was advanced as a theory after the 
second expedition, and is now established as a 
—— fact. It is a singular feature: a 

asin of some five hundred miles diameter every 
way, between four and five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, shut in all around by moun- 
tains, with its own system of lakes and rivers, 
and having no connexion whatever with the sea. 
Partly arid and sparsely inhabited, the general 
character of the Great Basin is that of desert, 
but with great exceptions, there being many parts 
of it very fit for the residence of a civilized peo- 
ple ; and of these parts, the Mormons have lately 
established themselves in one of the largest and 
best. Mountain is the predominating structure 
of the interior of the Basin, with plains between— 
the mountains wooded and watered, the plains 
arid and sterile. The interior mountains conform 
to the law which governs the course of the Rocky 
mountains and of the Sierra Nevada, ranging 
nearly north and south, and present a very uni- 
form character of abruptness, rising suddenly 
from a narrow base of ten to twenty miles, and 
attaining an elevation of two to five thousand feet 
above the level of the country. They are grassy 
and wooded, showing snow on their summit peaks 
during the greater part of the year, and affording 
small streams of water from five to fifty feet wide, 
which lose themselves, some in lakes, some in the 
dry plains, and some in the belt of alluvial soil 
at the base; for these mountains have very uni- 
formly this belt of alluvion, the wash and abra- 
sion of their sides, rich in excellent grass, fertile, 
and light, and loose enough to a small 
streams. Between these mountains are the arid 
plains which receive and deserve the name of 
desert. Such is the general structure of the inte- 
rior of the Great Basin, more Asiatic than Ame- 
rican in its character, and much resembling the 
elevated region between the Caspian sea, and 
northern Persia. The rim of this Basin is mas- 
sive ranges of mountains, of which the Sierra 
Nevada on the west, and the Wah satch and Tim- 
panogos chains on the east, are the most conspicu- 
ous. On the north it is separated from the 
waters of the Columbia bya branch of the Rocky 
mountains, and from the gulf of California, on the 


south, by a bed of mountainous ranges, of which ' perceptible effect. No fish, or animal life of any 


the existence has been only recently determined. 
Snow abounds on them all; on some, in their 
loftier parts the whole year, with wood and grass; 
with copious streams of water, sometimes amount- 
ing to considerable rivers, flowing inward, and 
forming lakes or sinking in the sands. Belts or 
benches of good alluvion are usually found at 
their base. 

Lakes in the Great Basin.—The great Salt 
lake and the Utah lake are in this Basin, towards 
its eastern rim, and constitute its most interesting 
feature—one, a saturated solution of common salt, 
the other fresh—the Utah about one hundred 
feet above the level of the Salt lake, which is 
itself four thousand two hundred above the level 
of the sea, and connected by a strait, or river, 
thirty-five miles long. 

These lakes drain an area of ten or twelve 
thousand square miles, and have, on the east, 
along the base of the mountain, the usual bench 
of alluvion which extends to a distance of three 
hundred miles, with wood and water, and abund- 
ant grass. The Mormons have established them- 
selves on the strait between these two lakes, and 
will find sufficient arable land for a large settle- 
ment—important from its position as intermediate 
between the Mississippi valley and the Pacific 
ocean, and on the line of communication to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

The Utah is about thirty-five miles long, and 
is remarkable for the numerous and bold streams 
which it receives, coming down from the moun- 
tains on the southeast, all fresh water, although 
a large formation of rock salt, imbedded in red 
clay, is found within the area on the southeast, 
which it drains. The lake and its affluents afford 
large trout and other fish in great numbers, which 
constitute the food of the Utah Indians during 
the fishing season. The Great Salt Lake has a 
very irregular outline, greatly extended at time 
of melting snows. It is about seventy miles in 
length; both lakes ranging nearly north and 
south, in conformity to the range of the moun- 
tains, and is remarkable for its predominance of 
salt. The whole lake waters seem thoroughly 
saturated with it, and every evaporation of the 
water leaves salt behind. The rocky shores of 
the islands are whitened by the spray, which 
leaves salt on everything it touches, and a cover- 
ing like ice forms over the water, which the waves 
throw among the rocks. The shores of the lake 
in the dry season, when the waters recede, and 
especially on the south side are whitened with 
encrustations of fine white salt ; the shallow arms 
of the lake, at the same time, under a slight cover- 
ing of briny water, present beds of salt for miles, 
resembling softened ice, into which the horses’ 
feet sink to the fetlock. Plants and bushes, 
blown by the wind upon the fields, are entirely 
encrusted with crystallized salt, more than an 
inch in thickness. Upon this lake of salt the fresh 
water received, though great in quantity, has no 
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kind is found in it; the /arve on the shore be- 
ing found to belong to winged insects. A geolo- 
ical examination of the bed and shores of this 
fake is of the highest interest. 
Five gallons of water taken from this lake in 
the month of September, and roughly evaporated 
over a fire, gave fourteen pints of salt. 


The Belgian government takes the matter all 
at once to heart, and the minister of the interior, 
M. Rogier, has made it the subject of a special 
report to the King. The report is too long to be 
translated for our columns, but in it the minister 
speaks in high terms of the discovery, and men- 
tions that the approaching harvest of the Beet 
Root will permit experiments to be made in a 
proper manner. He suggests that a special com- 
mission be organized to state the results of the 
experiments, and requests that the decoration of 


the Order of Leopold be given to M. Melsens. 





THE GREAT SUGAR DISCOVERY. 


: We had occasion, some days ago, to translate 
i? from the Courter des Etats Unis a brief account 


oe 


of a great discovery by M. Melsens, a Belgian 
chemist, of a process by which he could, almost 
at once, extract the saccharine matter—or, in 
other words, precipitate the sugar—from the 
juices of the Beet Root and Sugar Cane; ex- 
pressing some doubt whether “a pinch of the 
marvellous substance’ which M. Melsens was 
said to employ, could produce such an extraordi- 
nary result. 

The Journal des Debats, last received, states 
that the discovery continues to occupy all minds, 
not only in France, but wherever the production 
of sugar is of importance. The results upon a 
grand scale, in one of the principal factories in 
Belgium, during the past season, have justified 
fully, it is said, the scientific deductions and ex- 
periments of the laboratory. 

At Paris, the experiments ordered by Govern- 
ment appear to have been no less conclusive. 
Two commissioners of the Belgian Government, 
Messrs. Paul Claes and J. T. Stas, charged to in- 
spect them, in stating the result in their official 
report, give the following summary—which, we 
must say, is not altogether of the most lucid cha- 
racter. 

Ist. The process of M. Melsens, when intro- 
duced, will constitute an entire change in the 
manufacture of sugar, both from the cane and 
the beet. 

2d. It will permit the extraction of 33 per 
cent. more sugar from the beet root than is 
generally obtained at this time in most of our 
factories. 


3d. It permits the employment of means of 


such a character that the yield of the sugar cane 
may be doubled. 

4th. It will furnish sugars of superior quali- 
ties, both as regards whiteness and flavour. 


5th. The chemical agent, which is the base of 


the new process, has no noxious qualities. 


6th. This chemical agent takes the place of 


expensive and complicated apparatus. 

7th. The manufacture of sugar from the cane 
and the beet root will be so simplified that the 
alterations which are requisite need not be 
feared 

8th. Every manufacturer can, without making 
great changes in his establishment, apply the 
process immediately. 

9th. The cost of production will be considera- 
bly diminished. 





that the special commission 
and the nomination made of the chemist to the 
grade of Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 


in the discovery than we were inclined to sup- 
pose. 
very anxious for the publication of M Melsens’ 
secret ; which cannot but prove of interest even 
to our maple sugar boilers in the North.—JVorth 
American and U.S. Gazette. 


trade of the Western States, especially of that 
portion of it which centers in the Scioto Valley, 
Ohio, is given in the following extract from one 
of Mr. Mansfield’s letters to the Cincinnati Atlas: 


cattle, which were driven from the Wabash. I 
was told that about 25,000 head a year passed 
that po:~t; that being a common route from Illi- 
nois and Missouri tothe grazing lands of Madison 
and Fayette. This is an immense business, and 
employs four classes of persons. 1. The raiser 
of cattle, who sells his animals at one or two years 
old, or even three, to the grazier. 
are chiefly in the great prairies of Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Lowa. 
owners, or renters of the great pastures of Madi- 
son, Fayette, and Union counties, Ohio. 
cattle feeder, who is the corn raiser, who takes 


The Moniteur Belge ene announces, 
as been ordered, 


These proceedings look as if there were more 


The sugar planters of Louisiana will be 





CATTLE TRADE OF THE WEST. 
A brief but interesting account of the cattle 


While at Yellow Springs, I saw a fine drove of 


The raisers 
2. The graziers are chiefly the 
3. The 


the cattle in the autumn, and feeds them on corn, 
till they are fat enough for the markets of the 
Atlantic cities. Sometimes two of these occupa- 
tions are united; but not often. 4. The fourth 
class business, which arises out of the cattle trade, 
is that of the banker, who furnishes the funds. 
The banks of Chilicothe, Circleville, Columbus 
and Xenia, taken together, do more of this sort 
of business than of any other. It is the most 
profitable banking business done in the state. The 
cattle trader about to buy a drove of cattle to fat 
with his corn, applies to the bank fora loan. For 
this he gives a bill of exchange on Philadelphia, 
or New York, at 4 months, which the bank dis- 
counts—receiving the funds, when the cattle are 
sold, and getting both interest and exchange 
which brings the profit to about 10 or 12 per 
cent. But this is not all. The cattle feeder re- 
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ceives the notes of the bank, which are paid to 
the grazier, who pays them out for cattle, through 
the entire Western States. In this manner, the 
circulation of the bank is kept out. These trans- 
actions are as truly commercial and safe, as they 
can be possibly made ; for they are all based on 
the actual sales of cattle in the Atlantic cities. 
I suspect the sale of cattle in the counties of 
Ross, Pickaway, Franklin, Madison and Fayette 
amount to nearly a million of dollars, and which, 
therefore, supply that amount of bills of ex- 
change.—Exchange paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 22, 1849. 





The present number is the commencement of a 
third volume, beginning the year like the civil year 
of the Jews, with the autumnal equinox.* The 
principles upon which it was designed to conduct 
the Review, and the subjects intended to be promi- 
nently exhibited, were so fully explained in the 
first and last numbers of the first volume, and the 
opening number of the second, that little can now 
be added on those topics, without incurring the im- 
putation of repetition. The Editor must submit to 
the judgment of his readers, how far he has 
answered the expectations thus repeatedly given. 
He trusts, however, that no reasonable exertions to 
redeem the pledges have been spared. 

In a periodical designed for circulation chiefly 
among Friends, it may be supposed the evils of war 
and the excellency of peace, need not occupy a 
prominent place ; the readers being generally edu- 
cated in a profession which regards the whole 
machinery of war as antagonistic to the religion of 
Christ. Elaborate arguments to prove the utter 
incompatibility of the spirit of war, with the whole 
tenor of the Christian system, would be, in great 
measure, wasted upon the readers of the Review; 
for on that point they are, no doubt, agreed. Still, 
if we advert to the various influences which bear 
on this subject, we must admit that much remains 
to be done, even among those whose principles are 
quite pacific, to counteract those influences. 

If we examine the periodical literature of the 
day, how little of it do we find which breathes the 
spirit of inviolable peace. The achievements of 
warriors are applauded in the papers which appear 
on many of our tables, almost as regularly as our 
daily food. If the character of a man, who holds 
a prominent station in political life, is to be defend- 
ed, how is itusually dune? If he has ever figured 










—— 


* The civil year of the Jews begins, not exactly 
with the autumnal equinox, but with the new moon, 
whose next full moon follows that equinox. 
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asa warrior, his military performances are sure to 
be paraded before us. The fields of blood over 
which he has triumphantly carried the American 
flag, are exultingly enumerated. Will not the 
ardent youth, when he reads such effusions of mis- 
directed patriotism, fee] a flash of heroism in his 
veins; and if frequently or habitually repeated, 
will not a spirit indisposed to the tame and quiet 
pursuits of peace, be engendered? It is true such 
ebullitions of military ardour are usually surrounded 
by a large amount of useful, or even necessary in- 
formation on subjects of a civil nature. Why then 
can we not possess and disseminate the useful in- 
telligence uncontaminated by this deleterious infu- 
sion? A candid answer seems to be, that the evils 
of war are not properly appreciated. 

If we take a rapid view of the histories of nations, 
by which our libraries are crowded, how large a 
part do we find composed of the exploits of the 
Alexanders, the Caesars and the Napoleons, by 
whom the repose of the world had been broken ? 
And how commonly are actions, from the contem- 
plation of which the feeling mind must turn with 
abhorrence, if surrounded with the pomp and glare 
of military exhibition, and accomplished with 
bravery and skill, rendered the objects of eulogy ? 
It is easy to predict that when the reign of the 
Prince of Peace becomes fully established in the 
earth, the achievements of heroes will be permit- 
ted to sink into oblivion, or be recorded in terms of 
merited censure. And is not the inquiry worthy 
of serious reflection, whether the time to com- 
mence, more effectually than has yet been at- 
tempted, the cleansing of this augean stable, has 
not arrived, 

The lawfulness of war, when examined on Chris- 
tian principles, can scarcely be considered as an 
open question, even in the view of its advocates, for 
they never defend it on any other grounds than 
those of a supposed expediency. Hence the advo- 
cates of peace, if they meet their opponents at all, 
are likely to meet on what may be termed neutral 
ground ; the principles of expediency. Here, then, 
is an ample field, from which, if the supporters of 
a military policy‘can be fairly driven, it is difficult 
to perceive where they will find a shelter. The 
folly, the insufficiency, the absurdity, and the ex- 
travagance of that policy, become then legitimate 
subjects of discussion; and the more fully they 
are understood, the more difficult will it be to in- 
duce the community to sanction an appeal to 
arms, 

In the volumes already issued, several articles of 
a scientific character have been introduced. It is 
highly desirable that a taste for scientific pursuits 
should be cultivated ; and though a periodical like 
the Review, can accomplish but little to inspire such 
a taste, the editor would gladly render its tendency 
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an ascending one. It will appear, upon a little re- 
flection, that the habits into which our profession, 
as Friends, unavoidably leads, are highly favoura- 
ble to the acquisition of knowledge. There are 
many things which enter into a fashionable educa- 
tion, and involve no trivial expense, which have 
no place in ours. Our exclusion, or rather exemp- 
tion, from the resorts of dissipated amusements, 
shuts one drain from our resources. It has been 
said, with considerable verisimilitude, that a 
Quaker will make an estate out of his savings 
from the ordinary expenditures of fashionable life. 
The obvious consequence is that a less ardent or 
less constant attention to the usual means of sup- 
port, will supply our more simple wants; and the 
means and the leisure for the pursuits of know- 
ledge must therefore be increased. And when we 
reflect upon the field which lies open before us, 
and how the wonders of creation expand in our 
view, as the mind is expanded by the discoveries 
of science, we can hardly resist the conclusion, 
that the more deeply we penetrate into the produc- 
tions of creative wisdom, the more we shall reve- 
rence the omniscient Creator, and the more sensibly 
feel the weakness and insignificance of man. 





Onto Yearty Meetinc.—Since the account of 


that Meeting, which was published last week, was’ 


in type, the subsequent statement was received 
from a valued Friend, a member of that Meeting, 
who was present. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


“During the consideration of the state of society, 
3d and 4th days, the meeting was introduced into 
much exercise on account of our departures from 
some of the testimonies which we have ever be- 
lieved ourselves called upon to uphold—and a 
united concern seemed to prevail, that greater 
faithfulness might be manifested amongst us. 

“Tt was a favoured and instructive season. The 
subject of slavery engaged much of the attention 
of the meeting—and desires were expressed, that 
all our members might be fully alive to the neces- 
sity of improving every right opening to plead 
the cause of this oppressed portion of the human 
family. It was cause of thankfulness to find that 
this important branch of our testimonies is in- 
creasing in interest, amongst the members of this 
Yearly Meeting, particularly in reference to the 
use of the produce of slave-labour; and though 
the meeting was not prepared to take any action 
in relation to it, Friends were encouraged to 
attend to their individual convictions of duty. 

“An interesting report was received from the 
committee on Indian concerns, showing the state 
of the establishment west of the Mississippi, under 
the joint care of Indiana, Baltimore, and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings ; it appears to be in a prosperous 


condition, and has lost none of its interest 
with us. A considerable sum of money was 
directed to be raised to aid in the further prose- 
eution of the work. 

“The report from the Boarding School Com- 
mittee showed the state of the institution; and 
notwithstanding the small size of the school, com- 
pared with the number that might be accomodated, 
it had fully sustained itself in a pecuniary point 
of view. The examination at the close of the 
session, was reported as satisfactory and encourag- 
ing. The state of our Primary Schools, as 
reported from our subordinate meetings, engaged 
the weighty consideration of the meeting ; and 
Friends were encouraged to use increased exer- 
tions to establish select schools in their respective 
neighborhoods, and to be liberal in assisting those 
who are in limited circumstances. Having finished 
the business before it, the meeting came to a 
solemn close on 6th day afternoon.” 


We understand, that besides our friends from 
England, mentioned last week, the ministers, mem- 
bers of other Yearly Meetings, who were present 
with certificates or minutes, were Thomas Willis, 
from New York, William Pearson and Enos Pray, 
from Indiana, and Mary Kite and Hannah Warner» 
from Pennsylvania. Daniel and Joseph Haviland, 
from New York, arrived on Fourth day, during 
the time of the meeting, having been detained on 
their journey by the indisposition of one of them. 

In regard to fhe Womens’ Yearly Meeting, no 
very particular account has been received. We 
have, however, learned that epistles were received 
and read, from all the other Yearly Meetings, ex- 
cept North Carolina, the communication from which 
came to hand after the meeting had closed. Epis- 
tles in return weré addressed to them all. It will 
be remembered, as stated last week, that an epistle 
from the separating body in New England, was 
mentioned as being present in the Men’s Meeting, 
but was not read. In that of the Women no com- 
munication from them was offered. The represen- 
tatives, not agreeing on the subject of clerks, those 
previously appointed were of course continued— 
viz: Jane M. Plummer, as clerk, and Hannah W. 
Ladd as assistant. 





Our friends, Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Linud- 
say, soon after the close of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
set out on their return to the field of unfinished 
labour in the State of New York. 





In the 14th number of our last volume, notice 
was given of the arrival in England, on a religious 
visit, of our friends Anna A. Jenkins and Susan 
Howland. We are now informed that they and 
their companions safely arrived in their native 
land about two weeks ago. 
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We mentioned in the former volume, the offer of 
our beloved friend, William Forster, and the ac- 
ceptance of the offer, to be the bearer of an address 
to the governments of Europe, on the subject of 
slavery and the slave-trade. His visit on that er- 
rand to Holland and Belgium, has also been noticed. 
We understand he is about to proceed on this mis- 
sion to Sweden and Denmark, a service which will 
probably occupy several months. 





The passage of the Stelvio, a portion of which is 
introduced into the present number, was furnished 
to the editor by the adventurer himself, who ef- 
fected the passage in the summer of 1847. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, on Orange 
street, in this city, oa Fourth-day the 12th inst., 
Trimotny K. Earue, of Worcester, Mass., to Nancy 
S., daughter of William E. Hacker, of Philadelphia. 





Diep, of consumption, at her residence in Chat- 
ham county, N.C., on the 27th of 7th month last, 
Puese, wile of Joseph Kemp, in the 25th year of 
her age, daughter of Simeon Pickett, and a mem- 
ber of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 


, In this city, on Sixth-day the 14th inst., in 
the 87th year of her age, Margaret Hutcuinson, 
a minister and member of the Monthly Meeting for 
the Southern district. To this beloved Friend 
might be justly applied the language of our blessed 
Saviour: “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile.’ 

——, At his residence, Springfield, Ohio, on the 
1ith inst., Jeremiah Warper, formerly of this 
city, in the 70th year of his age. 








WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of the 
Boarding School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day morning, the 5th of next month, at ten 
o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 74 o’clock, 
on the evening preceding, and the Visiting Com- 
mittee attend the semi-aniual examination, which 
will commence on Third-day morning, the 2d of 
the month. Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Philada., 9th mo. 22, 1849.—2t 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE PASS OF THE STELVIO. 


We too frequently think of the Alps as be- 
longing exclusively to Switzerland: a chain of 
them extends into Germany, and I recollect dis- 
tinctly, a night spent in crossing that range of 
them to be found in the Tyrol, by way of the 
pass of the Stelvio. 

My companions, on this occasion, were an elder- 
ly Englishman, and a young gentleman from 
Dublin. The latter was acquainted with every 
pass of the Alps ; had crossed them all, with the 
exception of that then before us, and was, there- 
fore, independently of his social qualities, a most 
desirable companion. But in all those qualifica- 


tions which are so desirable in a travelling com. 
panion he had no superior. Like all Irish 
gentlemen, he was truly a gentleman, in the 
noblest meaning of the term. We were obliged 
to travel by Post. At each post town, generally 
about two German (nine English): miles apart, 
are to be obtained post carriages, not unlike our 
old fashioned hackney coaches, containing seats 
for two or four persons, as may be desired. At 
each post town the traveller leaves the carriage 
he has occupied for the last hour, the keeper of 
the inn being compelled by law to provide a con- 
veyance, if it be called for. Should a postman 
meet another coming with travellers from the 
town towards which he is going, an exchange of 
passengers is at once made, and each driver re- 
turns to his own town. 

We had journeyed through the gorgeous val- 
ley of the Finstermunz, and arriving at Mals had 
rested ourselves preparatory to our ascent of the 
Rhaetian Alps, The weather, until quite recently 
mild, had, within a day or two suddenly changed, 
and instead of the warmth of August, we had the 
cold north wind of November. Before us we 
beheld even the lowest peaks covered with snow; 
while the fearful mountain torrents we had left 
behind us, gave us reason to suspect more terri- 
ble ones beyond. We were not, however, alone 
in this unfrequented place, for, on entering the 
inn, we found an English family, consisting of 
an elderly gentleman with six maiden daughters. 
With the reserve which is said to be characteris- 
tic of their nation, not a word was spoken by 
them to us, until by some accident they discovered 
our intention to cross the Stelvio ; when, as with 
one accord, they exclaimed, “You surely cannot 
intend it; you must not think of it, if you have 
any regard for your lives, for perish you certainly 
must, if you persist in so mad a project.” 

Somewhat appalled by this fearful, simultane- 
ous outbreak, we begged them more fully to ex- 
plain themselves, and listened very attentively 
while they informed us that they had just passed 
over the route, (of course from the opposite side,) 
that the road was in many places impassable, 
while in others large portions had been swept 
away by the avalanches which frequently were 
falling, by one of which they were overwhelmed, 
and from which they were an hour and twenty- 
five minutes in being excavated. This was truly 
formidable intelligence, but either from the ex- 
cited manner in which it was conveyed, or from 
stern purpose on our part, it failed to deter us. 
and we continued firm in our intention to cross, 
during that night, the highest carriage pass of 
the Alps. Bidding farewell, as soon as our car- 
riage was ready for us, we left our astonished 
travellers, they looking upon us as if for the last 
time, and crying out as we drove away—“ You 
certainly will go no further than Trafoi this day.” 
At Prad, the next post town, @ most miserable 
looking place) we changed our horses, and began 
in earnest to ascend the Stelvio. 
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It is indeed impossible for one unacquainted 
with the Alpine passes to form a correct estimate, 
either of the difficulties encountered in their con- 
struction, or the grandeur everywhere about them. 
That of which I am now writing, whether re- 
garded as a triumph of engineering skill, or as 
affording a continued view of scenery awfully 
grand, yields to none in Europe. The summit of 
the pass is ata height of more than 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and therefore nearly 
800 feet above the line of perpetual snow. Slow- 
ly and carefully we commenced our ascent of the 
road, consisting as it does of series of zigzags, 
carried now in tunnels cut through solid rock, 
now along the verge of the most fearful precipices, 
from the contemplation of which the dizzy brain 
recoils. Meeting with another English family, 
while the usual change was goingon, we inquired 
if they had found any difficulty in their course, or 
if any danger was to be apprehended from the 
avalanches, of which we had heard so much ; 
and were told that the road was for the most 
part passable; “but,” added a lady, “we were 
constantly threatened by the avalanches; thanks 
be to God, we have safely escaped them, never, 
never, to tempt them again!” As we advanced, 
the wildness of the scenery increased; the torrents 
swelled by the recently fallen snow, rushed with 
fearful rapidity down the mountain sides. At 
first, small and of little force, we could trace 


them in their constantly augmented strength ; a | 


little stream, by its union with several others, 
becoming a mighty cataract; sweeping before it, 
earth, huge rocks and trees, down into the river 
below. On a preceding year, after a similar fall 
of snow, the entire road had in some places been 
carried away, and the bed of the river filled up. 
Still progressing, we could perceive a change in 
vegetation. This became limited at first to ferns 
and fir trees, and at last was entirely absent. At 
five o’clock, P. M., we reached Trafoi, and ordering 
dinner, walked out on the balcony to view the 
scene about us. The view thus afforded, was 
indeed grand; rearing its snowy form was the 
Orteler Spitz, its summit hiding itself in the 
clouds, attaining as it does a height of 14,400 
feet, while the immense glacier, or mountain of 
ice, on which the sun was brilliantly shining, 
presented a scene of beauty before, by us, unsus- 
pected. We felt no disposition to remain here, 
although, our host advised us so to do, and strove 
to terrify us, by recounting the dangers before us; 
we knew that there was a good Aospice, or inn, 
at the second post beyond, and thither we resolved 
to go. As we advanced, the immense glacier 
appeared to approach us, until it seemed as if we 
could leap to it; we were soon amid snow, where 
all vegetation was unknown; and by sunset, had 
reached the next station, Franzenshéhe. A single 
glance at this place was sufficient to determine us 
not to remain there, and on our arrival, we an- 


to go on to Santa-Maria, at once. This was 
received with a flat refusal; “go,” said she, 
‘you shall not; the night is dark, the avalanches 
are falling, and I will not allow my horses to be 
lost for your sakes.” This, we found was not a 
time for mildness; looking her firmly in the face, 
with the best German I was master of, I told her, 
“we will go, and if we cannot have a carriage we 
will walk.” The wretched woman dropped the 
reins, looked at me as if I werea madman, and then 
resuming them, grumbling in her horrid patois ; 
again shook her head and led the animals to the 
stable. * * * * To justify our obstinacy on this 
occasion, I must state, that a more desolate place 
than Franzenshéhe, it is impossible to imagine. 
It looked as if it might be the cradle of crime. 
The hospice, or inn, the only dwelling for many 
miles, is an oblong building, the lower story 
serving for a wagon house and stable, above 
which are beds for the few travellers who pene- 
trate this remote region. Nearly encircled by 
snow covered mountains on one side, an opening 
looks down a deep precipice upon another glacier 
from the Orteler Spitz, which terminates in a 
chasm many thousands of feet below him. 
(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM UPHAM’S LIFE OF LADY GUYON. 
(Continued from page 757 of vol. II.) 

The release of M. Guyon from her narrow and 
solitary prison, was effected through the interven- 
tion of several pious and distinguished women, 
who felt that her piety had been the real source of 
the aspersions cast upon her, and the secret cause 
which had brought her to prison. 

They had access to one of influence at the 
Court of France, upon whom a favourable im- 
pression was made by their representations of the 
excellence of her character ; through this indivi- 
dual the king was prevailed upon to free M. 
Guyon from her imprisonment. 

he was not insensible to a change in her 
situation so propitious, and while she blessed God 
on her own account, she sympathized deeply and 
sincerely in the joy of her friends. But her own 
joy was mitigated and tranquillized by the prin- 
ciples of her higher experience. There was 
something in her which seemed to say, that to 
the soul which cannot separate God from events, 
there are circumstances in which imprisonment 
may not be less dear than freedom. To the phy- 
sical nature, and to the merely natural sensibili- 
ties, undoubtedly they may be very different ; 
but to the principle of religious faith, which is 
the true life of the soul, they are the same. 

Her enemies had gone just so far as God per- 
mitted ; it was God who had imprisoned her; it was 
God who had given her deliverance; and as she en- 
tered her prison with calm peace and joy, so she 
left it with the same feelings. She triumphed 
in the triumph of her enemies, no less than in 


nounced to the rough looking woman who came | the triamph of her friends, because in both cases 
out to take charge of the horses, that we wished | the will of God was accomplished—that will in 
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which her soul now rested continually with resig- 
nation and delight. 

Her imprisonment had neither broken her cou- 
rage nor perplexed her faith, and she immediately 
resumed her labours wherever opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the cause—more dear to her than 
any other—of the restoration of souls. It is 
true the watchfulness of her opposers rendered it 
somewhat more difficult for her to continue her 
religious conferences or meetings, but, too devoted 
to be foiled by ordinary obstacles, she neither 
ceased to make efforts, nor did her efforts cease to 
be availing. 

At this time the question of a higher in- 
ward life—the question of sanctification, was 
agitated very widely and with great interest 
among many persons. Can I so live to God as 
to be free from condemnation under all circum- 
stances? Can I love God with all my heart? was 
the practical problem to which many humble and 
inquiring minds addressed themselves. It was 
persons in this situation who especially sought the 
acquaintance and assistance of M. Guyon. 

“ What sufferings” —such is the import of 
some remarks which she makes—“ have I not 
endured in labouring for the souls of others ! 
sufferings, however, which have never broken my 
wanes nor diminished my ardour. When God 
was pleased to call me to Christ, a mission which 
is a mission of love and peace to the sinful and 
wandering, he taught me that I must be willing to 
be in some sense a partaker in Christ’s sufferings. 
For this mission, God, who gives strength equal 
to the trials of the day, prepared me by the cru- 
cifixion of self. When I first went forth, some 
supposed that I was called to the work of gaining 
exterior payee to the Church. But it was 
not so. I hada higher calling. It was not to 
build up a party, but to glorify God; it was not 
a designation to make Catholics, but to lead per- 
sons with God’s assistance to a knowledge of 
Christ.” 

The following is an extract from one of her 
letters, addressed “to one who had the care of 
souls.” : 

“Tt can be nothing new to you when I remark 
that the religion of the primitive disciples of 
Christ was Smt by being inward. It 
was the religion of the soul. The Saviour made 
an announcement of unspeakable importance when 
he said,—‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for, if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come to you.’ He seems to have intended 

this announcement, in part at least, to turn 
their attention from outward things, from eve 
thing which was wholly exterior, however good it 
might be, and to prepare their hearts to receive 
the fulness of the Holy Spirit, which He looked 
upon as the one thing necessary.” 

“How much is it to be desired that all persons 
getting beyond the aid of mere outward supports 
may have their life from God and in God! Such 
a day will certainly come to pass; we see already 


some evidences of its approach in the lives of 
those who, having no will but Christ’s will, live 
by faith; whose whole joy is in having disposi. 
tious that are from God and with God ; and who 
regard all outward things as the mere transient 
signs and accidents, and not the reality of life, 
‘Il repeat, without meaning to disparage outward 
acts and observances, when carried to a scriptural 
and reasonable extent, that it is of the greatest 
consequence to train souls for that higher expe- 
rience, which, among other expressions which 
designate it, may be described as the reign of God 
within them. Let them not be diverted with a 
thousand little objects, and thus be led to stop 
short of this great result. Oh! that pastors 
would labour to that end! On the contrary, 
there are some who teach in such a manner as to 
draw aside some of those whom the Holy Spirit 
was drawing towards it. 

‘In the sanctified heart ‘every mountain,’ in 
the language of scripture, ‘is brought low, and 
every valley filled.’ ‘Every mountain and hill is 
brought low’ by taking away all love of our own 
greatness and excellence,—a love which shows 
itself by an attachment to extraordinary perfor- 
mances and to remarkable methods of action,— 
methods and performances in which the devil and 
nature rest satisfied, and in which they are apt to 
find their account. In other words, every thin 
within us which exalts itself in the pride a 
love of nature, is cast out and abased. 

“It is with earnestness, therefore, that I con- 
jure you to aid souls to the utmost of your power 
in their spiritual progress, so that they may not 
stop short of God’s inward reign. The subjec- 
tion of human selfishness by holy love, and the 
subjection of the human will by union with the 
divine will; it is these which constitute a truly 
renovated nature, and which, because they thus 
constitute the same nature as Christ’s nature, may 
be said to make Christ within us. 

“Qh, let us labour for his present coming, not 
for a Christ in the clouds, but for a Christ in the 
affections,—not for a Christ seen, but for a Christ 
felt; not for a Christ outwardly represented, but 
for a Christ inwardly realized. ‘Thou sendest 
forth thy spirit, O God, they are created, and 
thou renewest the face of the earth.’ Ps. civ. 30. 

“On this subject it is difficult for me to ex- 
press my feelings, so strong are the desires which 
exist within me. When will men renounce them- 
selves, that they may find God? Willingly, full 
willingly, I would shed my blood—I would lay 
down my life, if I could see the world seeking 
and bearing Christ’s oo image.” 

remain yours, 
J. M. B. de la Morne Guyon. 
[To be continued.} 





LETTER FROM SAMUEL GURNEY. 
The following letter presents the subject to 
which it relates, in a light which is in some mea- 
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sure new. The writer is well known as the head 
of the great London house of Overend, Gurney 
& Co., one of the largest monetary establishments 
in Europe. 
London, 8 mo. 23, 1849. 

My dear Friend,—I incline through thee to 
express my warm interest in the convention now 
being held in Paris to promote peace and good- 
will upon the earth, and the prevention of war 
and its consequences—bloodshed, cruelty, misery 
and sin. I trust the convention will adopt the 
principle that all war is inconsistent with the be- 
nign doctrines of Christianity. No one will deny 
that the blessed state of peace predicted in the 
Seriptures will be bestowed upon the world 
through the medium of Christianity carried out 
into practice in its perfectness. If so, can any 
step, however small, towards so great an end be 
based otherwise than on wisdom and sound policy ? 
Permit me to call thy attention to the a 
armies and navies of the nations of Europe. 
trust the Congress will come to some strong reso- 
lution on the subject. The argument that one 
nation must pursue the practice because another 
does, is fallacious—mutual agreement to the con- 
trary destroys the argument, if there be any force 
in it. I venture to throw before thee, however, 
some considerations on the subject, on grounds 
undoubtedly political, but certainly consistent 
with Christian propriety. In round numbers, I 
presume that not far short of two millions of the 
inhabitants of Europe, in the prime and strength 
of their lives, have been abstracted from useful 
and productive labour, and are made consumers, 
only, of the good gifts of the Almighty, and of 
national wealth. The cost of the maintenance of 
these armies and navies cannot be very much less 
than two hundred millions of pounds sterling per 
annum, taking into consideration the subject in 
all its collateral bearings ; at least, it must amount 
to an enormous sum. Does not this view of the 
subject, in a large degree, expose the cause of 
such masses of poverty, distress and sin, which 
at present pervade many of the districts of Eu- 
rope? Is not such the legitimate result of so 
vast a waste of labour, food and wealth? More- 
over, [ venture to give it as my decided judgment 
—a judgment formed upon some knowledge of 
monetary matters, that, unless the nations of 
Kurope adopt an opposite system in this respect, 
mony of them will inevitably become bankrupt, 
and will have to bear the Rosie and evils of 
such a catastrophe. I could particularize the 
financial state of many of these nations, but will 
confine myself to those of France and England. 
Of the former, I speak with great delicacy, seeing 
the generous reception she has given to the Con- 
gress ; but, deeply as I am interested in her wel- 
fare, I should rejoice to see her take possession of 
the benefits and prosperities that must arise to 
her in a financial point of view, as well as in 
other respects, by adopting an opposite course to 
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that which she has hitherto done in respect of 
military establishments ; | acknowledge I tremble 
for her if she persists in the plan hitherto pur- 
sued. In respect of my own country, I more 
boldly assert that it is my judgment that, unless 
she wholly alters her course in these respects, 
bankruptcy will ultimately be the result. We 
have spent from fifteen to twenty millions ster- 
ling per annum for warlike purposes since the 
Peace of 1815. Had that money been applied 
to the discharge of the National debt, by this 
time it would have been nearly annihilated: put, 
if our military expenditure be persisted in, and 
no reduction of our National Debt take place at 
a period of our history certainly characterized by 
very fair prosperity and general political calm, 
how is it to be expected that the amount of our 
revenue will be attained in a time of adver- 
sity, which we must from time to time anticipate, 
in our future history? Should such adversity 
come upon us, I venture to predict that our re- 
venue will not be maintained, nor the dividends 
paid, unless more efficient steps be taken to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe in these days of prosperity 
and peace. 
upon the great principles of love, good-will and 
peace ; and with a good hope that the Congress 
will promote their advancement, I subscribe my- 
self, very sincerely, thy friend, 


Excuse my thus entering at large 


SAMUEL GURNEY. 
To Joseph Sturge. 





CURE OF DEAFNESS. 
In the Medical Examiner of the present month, 


an account is given of the recent discovery of a 
remedy for deafness. The subjoined notice is 


extracted from a communication of Thomas 
Wakley, Surgeon of the Royal Free Hospital, 
London. 


It is honorably felt that much deliberation and 
eaution are due alike to a noble science, to the 


just claims of society, and to the exalted character 


of a dignified profession. If every example of 
the successful treatment of disease, by a new 
remedy, were to be published, the minds of prac- 
titioners, if not strongly fortified by previous 
study, and habits of thoughtful investigation, 
would become in danger of being involved in con- 
fusion by the dazzling announcements of number- 
less triumphant experimentalists. It is, therefore, 
forcibly felt by the profession, that before a new 
mode of treating disease be recommended, some- 
thing more substantial than speculation or hypo- 
thesis should be available to warrant its adoption. 
Reflections of this kind have induced me to pause 
for a very considerable period before I determined 
respectfully to submit to the consideration of the 
profession, the humble pretensions which I am 
desirous of establishing for glycerine in the treat- 
ment of certain forms of deafness. The stron 
conviction which I entertain as to the utility a 
value of this remedy is the only apology I can 
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offer for claiming, even for a moment, the atten- 
tion of the profession on such a subject. I have 
no new doctrine to inculcate; no new discovery 
in physiology to enforce; no “great fact” in 
pathology to disclose. The sum total of my aim 
on this occasion is, to contribute a fact to our 
therapeutic store, which, although it may be 
regarded by some as a very insignificant item, is 
one which I think ought to be very generally 
known. 

The medical officers connected with the public 
institutions of this vast metropolis command the 
most ample opportunities of observing the strong 
tendencies of the public feeling with respect to 
the adoption of new remedies. Scarcely is a new 
fact of any importance connected with the cure of 
disease, published in the periodical journals, when 
the “ out-patients” at the public hospitals make 
the proposed remedy the subject of common con- 
versation amongst them. Frequently, the appli- 
eants for relief even ask to be treated on the 
“new plan,” and sometimes they request to be 
given some of the “new medicine.” 

One of the most striking instances of the lively 
effect produced by the first announcement of a 
“new plan” of treatment, was afforded, in the 
summer of last year, by the publication, in THE 
Lancet for July 1, 1848, of the first of a series 
of valuable papers by Mr. Yearsley, entitled, “On 
a New Mode of Treating Deafness.” Immediately 
after the appearance of those papers, an influx of 
a new class of patients was observable in the 
Royal Free Hospital. The members of that new 
class of persons were afflicted with deafness, and 
often was the remark made by them, “I wish, if 
you please, to be treated upon the new plan;” or 
the question was asked, “if there had not been 
discovered a cure for deafness?” Such inquiries 
from patients suffering under actual disease, many 
of whom stated that they were deprived of the 
means of obtaining a livelihood, in consequence 
of their infirmities, suggested the questions— 
“What ought the surgeons of a public general 
hospital to do, under such circumstances ?” 
“‘Qught these patients to be rejected at this 
place, and transferred to the institutions specially 
devoted to diseases of the ear?’ It appeared to 
be just that the patients should be received. 

Accordingly, I resolved to attempt to confer a 
benefit on the applicants, by adopting and follow- 
ing out the plan of treatment recommended by 
Mr. Yearsley; and this resolution was carried 
into practice with results which rapidly increased 
the number of expectant patients. 

During the existence of the first flush of suc- 
cess, the value of Mr. Yearsley’s new method of 
treatment may have been over-estimated. This 
was not his fault; and the fact cannot be disputed, 
that Mr. Yearsley openly and candidly submitted 
his views to the notice of the profession. How- 
ever, it happened that poor patients, in consider- 
able numbers, claimed, at the portals of the 
public hospitals, to be recipients of the advan- 














































tages of the new discovery, and I then thought, 
and still think, that it would have been ungra- 
cious and unfeeling to have rudely directed the 
sufferers to apply Siiwkele for relief. 

The adoption of the plan of treatment recom- 
mended by Mr. Yearsley was an appropriate 
recognition of the value of his labors. The suc- 
cess which attended the use of the simple opera- 
tion which he recommended was, as I have already 
remarked, very striking in the first instance. In 
several cases, the effect of the application of the 
wetted cotton, in which the tympanum had been 
perforated by ulceration, was even extraordinary. 
But it too frequently happened, that the relief 
obtained was of an ephemeral duration. On 
applying the wetted cotton, the power of hearing, 
in several instances, which had been lost for a 
very long period, was instantaneously restored— 
an event which excited the most profound astonish- 
ment in the minds of patients and their friends. 
Too soon, however, was it perceived that the newly- 
acquired power gradually subsided, and the sense of 
hearing returned to its previous imperfect condi- 
tion. The relapse frequently produced a feeling of 
dejection in the spirits and hopes of the patient 
which it was painful to witness. The benefit 
derived from the application, in the first instance, 
was undoubted, and could not be mistaken: hence 
arose the question—Why was it of so evanescent 
a character? This inquiry naturally suggested a 
minute investigation into the nature of the ma- 
terials employed, and also their immediate and re- 
mote influence on the parts to which they were 
applied. A brief investigation, a few experiments, 
and an attentive consideration of the subject, in- 
duced me to attribute all the conferred advantages 
to the effects produced by the water, and to reject 
the cotton as nearly, if not entirely, useless. Clearly 
enough, it was from the moisture that the benefit 
was obtained, and from a continuance of the 
moisture was the advantage to be prolonged. On 
duly considering all that I had observed, it 
appeared to me that glycerine was the only agent 
which was at all likely to accomplish the object I 
had in view. After consulting with Mr. Lloyd 
Bullock, of Conduit-street, relative to the compo- 
sition and properties of glycerine, my opinion as 
to the propriety of giving it a trial was confirmed ; 
and Mr. Bullock kindly manufactured for me a 
small quantity of the preparation in its purest 
form. This portion I obtained from Mr. Bullock 
in the first week of August, 1848, and employed 
it immediately in several cases, with apparently 
the most complete success. In one of the patients, 
aged nineteen years, the deafness had existed 
from infancy. Reports of four of these cases will 
be found amongst those attached to this paper. 
They were the first I treated with the new agent. 
In all these patients the wetted cotton had failed 
to produce a lasting benefit. Two of the four pa- 
tients are now completely cured ; and the other two 
are so far recovered as only to find it necessary to 
resort to the glycerine at distant intervals. The 
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success of the new remedy, in these and many 
other instances, has attracted much notice; and I 
have now used the glycerine in upwards of three 
hundred cases of deafness. On many occasions 
it has been employed without any advantage 
whatever. In other instances the benefit was 
considerable for a short time, and then disap- 

red. In numerous cases, however, by the use 
of it, the power of hearing has becn completely 
restored. ’ ‘ ' 

It was only after much experience in the appli- 
cation of glycerine, and from observing its action 
in a great number of cases, that it could be ascer- 
tained what were those conditions of the ear in 
which it was most likely to prove of advantage. 
Contrary to what might have been anticipated, 
the use of the remedy was successful in persons 
in whom the deafness had been of many years’ 
duration—one, for example, thirty years, and also 
in cases where the existence of the malady could 
be traced to the eruptive fevers of childhood. In 
instances of deafness caused by inflammation, fol- 
lowed first by suppuration, and then by a horny, 
dry condition of the auditory canal, the applica- 
tion of glycerine has been attended with signal 
advantage. Equally marked and peculiar is the 
success when it is used in cases where there is a 

rtial or total absence of ceruminous secretion. 
Tn many instances of deafness belonging to these 
classes of cases, the employment of glycerine has 
been followed by a perfect restoration of the 
power of hearing. In other examples of deafness, 
where the membrana tympani had evidently be- 
come thickened and hardened, and on examination 
with the speculum, denoted a whitish or pearly 
appearance, the use of the glycerine was followed 
by strikingly beneficial and gratifying effects. It 
is evident, therefore, that the application of gly- 
cerine is equally admissible, whether the tym- 
panum be in a sound state, or whether it has been 
destroyed by ulceration. 

A number of cases are given, in which persons 
long afflicted with deafness, were either partially 
or fully restored. In most of these instances, the 
deafness seems to have been partial, not total. 





ADMONITION TO TEACHERS. 


I have had much experience in teaching, and 
in the course of it, I have met with both success- 
ful and unsuccessful teachers ; but I have never 
known a single one among the former number, 
who had not succeeded in making his class love 
him. None will be inclined to contradict me if I 
say, that when we get children to love us, and 
confide in us, we can lead them where we like, 
and where should that be but to Him who said, 
“Suffer little children to come to Me?” And 
surely if these precious ones go there, He will in 
no wise cast them out. Hence the necessity of 
personal piety. We cannot love the children in 
our classes unless we love God. Love to our 
neighbour grows out of love to Him. “ We love 


Him because He first loved us,”’ and I am afraid 
our scholars will never love us unless they see 
that we love them. In our plans with them, the 
more closely we imitate God’s plans with us, the 
more shall we be likely to accomplish the great 
object in view. It is a philosophical axiom, and 
[ will add, it may be considered a Divine princi- 
ple, that “like produces its like.” We expect 
fruits according to the nature of the seed sown. 
Now, if in our manner we sow carelessness and 
indifference towards our scholars, we must not be 
surprised if we reap inattention to our lesson, and 
disregard to the Master we profess to serve. But 
let us sow the seeds of love, and depend upon it 
we shall perceive corresponding results. 

But, this ‘love must be real, not assumed. 
Children quickly detect a mere outside profession. 
You may tell children you love them as often as 
you please; but if you do not show this in your 
manner and by your actions, they will not believe 
you; and while they learn from you a lesson of 
deceit, and practice it themselves, they will, at 
the same time, despise you for what they will 
call “ practising upon them.” If these observa- 
tions apply to any of you, I urge you to seek 
earnestly that you may love the children of your 
classes; you cannot show what you do not feel ; 
but that which is felt within is naturally and 
spontaneously exhibited, “ For out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


** Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the youn 
men svall utterly fall. But they that wait upon the Lord shail 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 


they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.”"—Isa. 40: 30, 31. 


Trav’ler through this world of trial, 
Art thou faint and weary too? 

Is the path of self-denial, 
Oft too narrow in thy view? 


Does thy strength at times near fail thee ? 
Are thy faith and hope near gone ? 

Does the tempter sore assail thee ? 
Is all good from thee withdrawn ? 


Art thou left, with no one near thee, 
To relieve thy burden’d mind ? 

No sympathizing friend to cheer thee ; 
Canst thou thus no comfort find ? 


In those times of deep probation, 
If thou see no way to move ; 

“* Stand still ; and see the Lord’s salvation ;”? 
He will thy sure helper prove. 


Look to Him who went before thee ; 
And has trod this thorny way : 

He can yet, through grace restore thee— 
Turn thy darkness into day. 


If thou in humble faith draw near Him, 
And on His arm, not thine, depend ; 

But hear, obey, believe and fear him ; 
He will be thy constant Friend. 


He can part the waves asunder, 
And prepare a way for thee: 

Thou shalt see thy foes brought under; 
As Pharaoh in the closing sea. 
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He can still the raging billows— 
He thy sinking soul can raise: 

Though thy “harp” be “on the willows,” 
Thou may’st yet sing forth his praise. 


from former accounts. The miners generally ob. 
tain fair quantities of gold by hard labour, while 
some of the more fortunate accumulate wealth with 
great rapidity. ‘The order maintained is very 
generally good, but it appears that trom some dis. 
tricts the foreiguers have been expelled. Provi- 
sions and goods in general are reported plentiful 
and cheap in the mining regions. At San Francis- 
co, the state of society is represented as very bad, 
gambling, drunkenness, and other vices prevailing 
to a greatextent. On the 15th of Seventh month, 
an armed party of Americans made an attack upon 
the Chilian population of the town, destroying and 















Let patience, then, in times of proving, 
Have her perfect work in thee ; 

And humbly wait—the gentle moving 
Of His love, thy joy shall be. 


On the Lord in silent waiting, 

Thou shalt feel thy strength renew’d— 
Thou wilt know again partaking, 

After fasting, heavenly food. 
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Thou shalt mount on wings as eagles, 
Over conflicts here below: 

Though the “ youths ”’ should prove too feeble ; 
Thou shalt conquer every foe. 

Thou shalt run, and not be weary ; 
Walk, and still no fainting see. 

Though thy path be rough and dreary ; 
He, thy guide and staff shall be. 

Union County, Ind., 9th mo., 1849. H. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—Further news by the Europa. The 
ponte disease has appeared in some parts of Ire- 
and, but it does not appear to be very prevalent, 
and the quantity planted being much greater than 
in former years, it is supposed that large importa- 
tions of food will not be necessary this year. 

Russia has withdrawn from Circassia her army 
of 70,000 men, in order to strengthen the army in 
Hungary. The commander issued an address to 
the Circassians, setting forth that they had been 
fighting for twenty years to no purpose, and pro- 
posing that they should make peace, or at least 
suspend hostilities until a permanent peace can be 
concluded. He offers to withdraw his army if the 
Circassians will engage to remain quiet. This they 
have agreed to do. 

PotiticaL.—The recent election in Vermont 
shows a large whig gain. There is no choice for 
Governor, the whig candidate lacking a few votes 
of a majority over both hiscompetitors. The legis- 
lature is iio In Maine there appears also no 
choice for Governor, the democratic candidate lead- 
ing. Legislature—Senate, whig; House, demo- 
cratic. ‘The Governor of Lllinois has summoned a 
special session of the Legislature, to elect a United 
States Senator, and for other purposes. A conven- 
tion of coloured men was lately held at Trenton 
N. J., to take measures to obtain the right of suf- 
frage. An address to the people, and a petition to 
the Legislature, were adopted. Another election 
in the Fourth Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts has resulted in no choice. 

Heattu.—Cincinnati, for two weeks ending 13th 
inst., 151 interments; 27 cholera. Cleveland, for 
the week ending 3d inat., 55 deaths; cholera 21, 
of whom all but one were foreigners. Philadel- 
phia, for the week ending 15th inst., 207 inter- 
ments; cholera asphyxia 4; cholera infantum 11; 
dysentery 28; consumption of the lungs 26. Adults 
98; children 109, 

Cauirornia.—lIntelligence from San Francisco 
to the 2d ult. has been received, brought to Panama 
by the steamer California, and from Chagres to 
New York by the Empire City. The California 
brought $700,000 in goid dust. The character of 
the news from the mines does not materially differ 





plundering a number of tents, and maltreating the 


occupants. Five Chilians were wounded by bul- 


lets. On the next day, the citizens assembled, 230 


men enrolled themselves for police service, and by 


sundown arrested 17 alleged participants in the 
riot. Another public meeting was then held, and 


Judges and Prosecuting Attorneys elected. On the 


17th, a Grand Jury of 24 returned true bills against 


a number of the prisoners, and on the 18th the 


Court opened. The verdict in the first case was 
rendered on the 21st. Two individuals were sen. 
tenced to ‘‘ten years hard labour in the peniten- 


tiary ;”’ and four others to penalties principally con- 


sisting of fines and bonds to keep the peace. The 


election for Judge of the Superior Court, Prefect, 
Sub-Prefect, Alcalde, Second Alcaldes, Delegates 


to the Convention, Supernumerary Delegates, and 


Town Council, took place on the Istult. The high. 


est vote was a little over 1500. The arrivals of 
vessels at San Francisco during Seventh month, 


are reported at eighty-four, most of which were 


from New York and other Eastern ports, though 
there were a number from South America and 
the Sandwich Islands, and several from Oregon 
with lumber. During the same month, sixteen 
vessels sailed, five of them for Oregon. Sailors, 
mechanics and labourers continue to receive high 
wages, but the salaries of clerks, book keepers, &c. 
have been greatly reduced, on account of the large 
number of young men who have returned from the 
mines, unwilling or unable to perform the severe 
labor there requisite. The Alta Californian re- 
ports the followmg San Francisco prices current. 
American flour per bbl., $12 a $13; Oregon corn 
per bu., $1.50 a $2; pilot bread per lb., 8 a 10c. 
Pork, mess, $14.75 to 316; new, $18 to $22. Ame- 
rican Cheese per |b., 374 a 42c., Amerivan butter, 75 
a 80c.; lard, 8 a 12c.; soap, 134 a 15c.; brown 
sugar, 9a 124c.; coffee, 54a 84c.; whale oil per 
gal., 80c. to $1; molasses, 24 a 45c, ; jerked beef, 
in bales, $7 a $9. Women and girls slippers per 
vee 25 a 75c. ; China shoes, 58 a 90c.; American 

rogans, $1.25 a $1.75. American black silk hats, 
$1.75 a $2.75; plush caps per dozen, $3. Lumber, 
white pine and scantlings, per thousand feet, $300 
a $350; house frames, $1200 a $2000. American 
four wheeled wagons, $500 a $700; boats $50 a 
$200 ; tents, $10 a $15; common blankets, $1.75 
a $2; American saddles, $7 a $15; muskets, $2 a 
$3; gunpowder, 85c. to $1.20. “The numerous ar- 
rivals of emigrants, and the demand for the up 
river trade,” had produced the rise in provisions. 
A number of emigrants have recently died of cho- 
lera on the Isthmus. 


The mail brought by the Empire City is said to 
have contained upwards of 11,000 letters. The 


Europa’s mail from Europe amounted to about 
9,000 letters. 
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